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education than the Jews; they were just as poor,
but had fewer facilities in the towns; thus measures
to protect the Poles were neither unnatural nor
unjust. In post-war Hungary the middle class of
what had been a large empire had suddenly to seek
new ways of living in a tiny State. Before 1914 it
was a matter of indifference to them that Jews were
numerous in law, medicine, journalism and similar
professions. The army and civil service offered
ample scope. Again competition was not equal,
and the Hungarian middle class felt it legitimate
that some protection should be given to its sons
in learning a new way of life. In Poland again one
of the most necessary measures for social better-
ment was the development of co-operatives among
the peasants and urban workers. Such co-opera-
tives were inexperienced; they had little chance
against the experienced Jewish businesses. A
measure of protection was legitimate. And in all
these cases such protection could scarcely help
taking the form of 'anti-Jewish5 measures. While
the propaganda of antisemitism attacks the press
as 'Jew-controlled' instead of attacking the corrup-
tion of the press, whoever controls it, here it really
was a case of a single group being, or appearing to
be, in a too favourable position.
The same problem presents itself to-day in a
somewhat different form in countries such as Great
Britain and America, where there is no question of
the Jewish minority being able to dominate the
highly developed societies around them. Yet anti-
semitic feeling is growing in both the countries
mentioned. But instead of claiming that Jews
monopolize such or such professions it is said